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The following powerful and beautiful affair is from the New 
York Courier. Weare much mistaken if it is not from the pen of 
the literary editor, James G. Brooks, a gentleman favourably 
recognized as one of the first poets in the country:— 


THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 


Back—back to thy Muscovy, Czar! 
For perils encumber thy path— b 
For the Crescent on Hemus gleams proudly from far, 
And the T'urk hath descended in wrath. 
‘In pride didst thou gird on thy sword, 
As aconqueror wentest thou forth— 
And thy blasphemy called on the name of the Lord, 
Asthy legions swept down from the north! 
yo—chaunt thy Te Deumat Catharine's shrine, 
Since fate hath not willed that Sophia’s* be thine! 


Back—savage and barbarous bird! 
Back Eagle of Muscovy, back— 
Go, sereamn in thine eyrie, unheeded, unheard, 
For scorn marks thy fugitive track! 
Thou camest in pomp and in pride, 
And Europe looked on with dismay; 
But the sons of the Moslem thy fury defied, 
And they drove thee, stern spoiler, away. 
Go hide thy dark pinion in coldness and gloom, 
For the arrows from Hemus have broken thy plume. . 


Back--ye lawless invaders, ve slaves, 
Who came in your panoplied might, 
Ye legions who loaded the Danube’s broad waves, 
And exultingly rushed to the fight. 
Back-—-back to yourices and snows, 
in defeat, in dishonor and shame, 
No fair hands with laurel shali circle your brows, 
No bard raise the song to your fame--- 
And low, while ye throng to that proud river’s banks 
How fiercely the Delhis will hang on your ranke--- 


| And hail to thy spirit undaunted, 

Thou boast of the Ottoman line--- 

Thine eye hath not quivered, thy heart hath not panted, [| 
Proud Solden, what honours are thine! 

Go, look on the tombs of thy fathers 
Where the wide spreading cypresses frown, 

And swear that whenever war’s hurricane gathers, 
Thou wilt not disgrace their renown! : 

That the yellow haired Russ shall not sit on the throne 

Which the valour and might of thy ancesters won! 


* The church of Sancta Sophia was built by the Emperor 
Justinian, in the 6th century. 


SELECT TALES. 


| {From the Token. ] 


By Grenville Mellen. 

In one of those beautiful indentures that mark the’ 
coast of Long Island, was some years ago to be ecen 
a small, but neat building, at that time occupied by 
un officer in the naval service of the Republic. At 
the first glance it seemed to bea dwelling-place well 
designed for asonoftheocean. Situated almost up- 
on the borders ofthe sea, the eye was perpetually filled 
with its vastness and wonders, while the music of its 
waves, whether in their stormiest or laziest flow, was 


distinctly and continually heard there. The spot, 
too, was cultivated, and wore an air of seclusion, that 
in another age would have been called romantic.— 
Tall, overhanging trees grew round about, and wav- 


a small bay, still, as the land lay low on all sides, its 
position afforded a wide reach of water scenery.— 
Taste and order reigned round the dwelling; and you 
might see there the honeysuckle and the woodbine 
clambering in at the door and window, until the little 
place seemed to be almost embowered. In short, it 
was a place of beautiful quiet—one of those places 
that we dream about, and pant to fly to, when weary 
with the ways of men and the thousand heavy and 
disheartening things of life. 

To this retreat, soon after his marriage, Captain 
Kirkwood retired with his young and lovely wife.— 
He had served long and well. Honour he had won, 
and with death he had been familiar in his course of 
high endeavour and perilous struggle for his land, 
and he had been successful. Next came the reward 
of beauty and worth, and he called himself happy. In 
the flush of life, with a reputation that was ringing 
about him, he married a woman in whom he had 
found accomplishment united with affection, and love- 
liness with virtue. She looked on him with pride, 
for his character and his fame; and heon her with 
delight, for the hallowed purity of her heart. Here- 


tofore he had heard enough of praise from all quar- |} 


ters; he now wished for a still and concentrated ad- 
miration, and he saw it offered in the person of one, 
who was indeed a prize to him, for he had borne her 
away froma throng of admirers, with wit and wealth 
for their portion. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, living just as he did, and where he did, he was 
eminently happy. 

His youthful wife, while she was Helen Fraser, 
had been celebrated for her beanty. She was then 
giddy with the applause that murmured round her 
wherever she went. She was the glittering centre 
of the circle, that she charmed about her, not be- 
cause she was strikingly wise, or by any means magi- 
calin her attractions, but because she had so much 
heart in her manner, and so much downright kind- 
ness mingling with the natural pride of her station, 
whic’ all had willingly assigned her. She had grown 
up thus far in fashionable life, ever retaining, howev- 
er, a wonderful spirit—energetic, deep-toned, full of 
sympathy, but totally inexperienced, and witha heart 
whose pure elements the world had not contaminated 
or touched. Such as we have here described her, 
she gave her heart fervently to James Kirkwood, who 
inherited little else but a competency and his good 


|| fame. 
THE SEAMAN’S WIDOW. | 


Yet Helen Fraser had no idea, when she married 
Kirkwood, that she put her happiness into great risk. 
She thought not of the dangers of his profession, and 
that the chances of jife were diminished by his being 
init. She thought only of its glory. As to leaving 
her companions and the ‘pride of place’ she held in an 
admiring group of friends, it was nothingtoher. In- 
stead of being gazed at, she was now but taking her 
turn to gaze at the world, and to learn something of 
its realities. Besides, her friends were near her.— 
The spires and vanes of the city were in view; and 
while she could see them glitter in the light of morn- 
ing and evening, and hear the hum of the metropolis 
stealing out on the breeze, she felt as though all for- 
mer ties were as yet unsevered, and that even were 


ed over the low roof, white the land, in the shape of |] Kirkwood called suddenly away, a moment of time 


a lawn, sloped away in fine verdure to the shore.— 
The prospect of the Sound was extensive and de- 
hghtful; for, though the residence wae at the head of 


would bring her friends to her, or carry her back to 
her friends. 


And such atime had now come—already come, 


while yet the bridal wreath was fresh upon her brows. 
It was a time of trouble, and for purposes of protec- 
tion, it became necessary to despatch a force to the 
Mediterranean. The ship to which Kirkwood was 
attached, was under orders to sail forthwith to those 
seas, and at the time our tale commences, his wife 
was alone at the cottage, waiting his arrival from the 
city, to which the business of preparation had called 
him in the early partof the dav. The evening wasa 
bland one in mid-summer. She sat at the window, 
earnestly gazing out in expectation of his approach. 
The last light of sunset shot the flowers and wild vines 
and sent a mellow lustre into the room. It was all 
fragrance and twilight. Thoughts were rising upon 
her mind, that had never visited it before, because 
till now, the occasion had never come that should sug- 
gest them. She had never reflected upon the possi- 
bility of these things, and she now began to question 
herself, and to grow sad and uneasy. But her reve- 
rie was broken by the arrival of Kirkwood, attended 
by a female companion. She recognized her with 
evident satisfaction, and hastened to welcome them 
at the door. 

“Well, Helen,” said Kirkwood, “you see I have 
prevailed, and brought Julia, who has promised to re- 
main with you during my truant months; so you must 
contrive to make yourselves happy whileI am gone 
on this ill-timed cruise. But I hope,’ continued he, 
forcing an air of gaiety, “that I shall soon be back 
again to make you bothstare at my delightful stories 
about the turbans.” | 

There was no hilarity to answer that in which these 
words were uttered, and the converstion turned to 
other topics. It wasa relief, indeed, to that young 
wife to find so tried a friend at her side at this crisis. 
They had been as sisters from their childhood; could 
any thing separate them at such a time? 


The evening, however, passed heavily. It grew 
late. The frigate that lay on the calm waters in full 
view of the dwelling, and on which they had all been 
unconsciously gazing, was now lost in gloom. The 
air grew chill. Kirkwood drew down the window, 
and the party retired, with a melancholy good night. 


The next morning there was frequent passing to 
and from the shore; and before noon his wife and 
friend were there to wish Kirkwood farewell and a 
good wind. Helen did not sink under this, though it 
was a trial sore and cutting to her untried heart.— 
The ship unfurled her canvas, the guns roared over 
the waters, and the signal was given for weighing 
anchor. Kirkwood, in a tone of hilarity, bade them 
have no fear for him. 

“God bless you. Helen! God bless and preserve 
you, my dear girl. Don’t look pale while I am 
gone. Bear up, bear up—you shall hear from me 
as often as possible, and every thing shall go well.” 

She did bear up. Woman is capable of wonder- 
ful fortitude at times; and here was another example 


of it. 
“J agill believe,” said she, placidly, and in an un- 


der tone, “I wild believe all you tell me—that you | 
will return soon insafety and with gratitude. And 
now go,” continued she, as if fearing for the mastery 
of her feelings, ‘don’ Bi see that your ship is im- 
patient to be gorfe, an 

ou.” op 


Kirkwood bent over her, and whispered a few 


the signal has already called 
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people the imagination. 


something brilliant and decisive was earnestly ex- 


words, then sprung into the boat in waiting, and soon 
stood upon the deck of his vessel. 

The two friends, without interchanging a single 
word, hurried up the lawn and into the house, be- 
fore they ventured a glance at the gallant frigate. 
They then seated themselves in silence at the win- 
dows, to watch her movements as she put to sea. 
Long did they remain there looking at that beautiful 
object. By degrees, sail after sail was dropped, and 
filled away before the freshening wind, till she seem- 
ed to float over the element under a cloud of canvas. 
At first, every spar was distinctly visible as the sails 
were stretched upon them, and men would be seen 
darting among the rigging, in busy preparation for 
the voyage. Gradually the ship sunk into a white, 
towering mass, that appeared to rest against the sky, 
continuing to diminish, until it faded into a speck of 
mist on the watery horizon. 

It was then that Helen turned to her companion, 
and felt how many of her hopes were extinguished 

when that white sail died in thedistance. She arose 
up, with tears trembling in her eyes, and walked the 
room with her arms folded upon her bosom. 

‘<Certainly,” said she, “I have seen many partings, 
Julia, and heard of them, too; under cireumstances 
of no small arxiety, and people seemed totake them 
asa matter of course; but I find I have never thought 
of these things, or else I am different from every bo- 
dy else.” 

Julia saw, that insome respects, she was so in- 
deed; and she began to banter her for her melancho- 
ly. 

The next day came in with storm and rain; but 
there was every reason to believe that the ship had 
got well to sea, as the wind had blown freshly and 
prosperously during the night. Still it wasa sad 
day to begin her widowhood with, and Helen was 
disposed to presage something from it. This was 
not superstition in her; it was merely the indulgence 
of a feeling that holds all of us more or. less within 
its influence. Yet such was but the first of many 
days of disquiet that she was doomed to pass. 

As might be expected, the retreat was not unvisit- 
ed at this crisis. It was the resort of many kind and 
solicitous friends, who came and went with smiles of 
cheerfulness’ and words of consolation; while in Jn- 
lia, her companion, she found that well-ordered sym- 
pathy that does more than any thing, to reconcile us 
to hard occasions. Shedid not yield a ready echo to 
every fear that she breathed, but contrived to elude 
all mention of the: painful part of her anticipations, 
whilst she always treated them with tender, but si- 
lent attention. Still Julia was sensitive toa fault; 
but. she had forethought as well as tears for her 
friends, and, over all, an intelligence that beguiled. 
time of half its weariness. 7 

But Helen Kirkwood’s strength was miscalculated. 
She knew little about it herself; and when she came 

to feel how it was going from her, she wondered how 
she had dared to put it to such trial.. Yet she felt 
that this was not so great a struggle to bear with, af- 
ter all. Thousands of fine spirits had undergone 
such before, and their eyes had not lost lustre, nor 
their cheeks colour, nor their frames life and propor- 
tion. But we have said that she was young, and un- 
prepared, and singularly confiding. Neither her own 
resolution, therefore, nor the tone of comfort and 
hope assumed by her friends, could rid her of that 
prophetic sense of evil that sat upon her spirit like an 
incubus, pressing it deeply and painfully home to its 
citadel. She went out and walked among the flow- 
ers and woods, and talked with her friend as she had 
been accustomed toin her rambles with Kirkwood, 
and, with her, planned out numberless little things 
to please and surprise him. But all this was con- 
strined, it. was umnatural—a vain effort to escape from 
the chilling, deadening influence of some of those ter- 
rible convictions, that, in spite of us, will sometimes 


Auttimn passed by, and winter was verging on, 
when the first lettersarrived. One was dated at sea, 
and written in strains of alternate hope and anxiety 
and happiness. Theprospect of a speedy,voyage ap- 
peared to be quitecertain, and a determination to do 


the service would be perilous. ‘But then,’ said he, 
‘exposure is a part of our profession, Helen, and per- 
il is the track we are always doomed to move in.’— 
Here, conjured up anew, was the very fear that had 
been, since his departure, pursuing her like a phan- 
tom. Once she would have looked on the thought 
of security as inglorious. Now, fame wasa word of 
sad import to her; and safety was something better 
than honour—it was her happiness, her salvation. 


The winter went heavily by, and found our friends 

at their still fire-side in almost unbroken retirement. 

Though often urged to revisit her former circles, He- 

len had no heart to do it. Her friends knew her too 

wellto press the matter. With Julia alone, there- 

fore, she passed the season of gloom, relieving it, as 

well as could be hoped, with such scenery to fill their 

eyes, and such recollections to occupy their hearts. 

Still Kirkwood’s letters continued to come fast and 

full, bringing gladness and consolation, momentary 

though they might be, into that little dwelling. But 

inno one was ahope held out for return. Every 

thing was very uncertain. The service was active. 

What the end would be, and when, was a problem; 
and to talk of return as a thing certain, was not to be 
permitted, and, besides, would awaken hopes, that 
might not be realized, till the expectant was disheart- 
ened. What buta deadly one, could be the effect of 
such conclusions uponone soconstituted! The win- 
ter fled without hope; and when Helen first opened 
her doors and windows onthe new-budding vines 
that clung about them, it was with as little prospect 
of joy tocome, as when their leaves fell fluttering 
and circling round herin the dim sunlight of au- 
tumn. 


The effect of all these things could be no longer 
concealed. Sickness had followed; and ere the win- 
ter was over, it was evident that disappointment, 
leagued with disease, had commenced its work of de- 
cay and desolation. It was decay, however, unac- 
companied with complaint of any sort. Her smile, 
indeed, grew more languid, and a beautiful compla- 
cency came on as her presentiments grew more fixed 
and decided. 

A long interval had now elapsed since the last let- 
ter. The season had again mellowed into summer, 
and fruits and flowers were once more hanging about 
the retreat. But Helen no longer moved among 
them as she had been wont to. A pale cheek; a 
quick-beating heart too well whispered the story of 
her suffering. The subtle, strange iever of the spi- 
rit was upon her, and she felt th&t she was to bea 
martyr. At length all her apprehensions seemed 
about to be realized. There had been vague rumours 
of the loss of a government ship in the Mediterrane- 
an, by storm or battle. Heretofore it had been no- 
thing but rumour, and as such had circulated but lit- 
tle in the papers. 
report was true, and the public prints were filled with 
accounts of a hard fought battle between the ship 
commanded by Kirkwood and an Algerine frigate.— 
Still there was nothing: official. The journals only 
said, in addition, that the contest was gallantly main- 
tained, and that the American commander was mor- 
tally wounded. 


When Helen read this intelligence, at length as- 
suming some creditable shape, there was no violent 
burst of grief, no wailing of despair; but the little 
hope that had hithertoo sustained her, seemed sud- 
denly withdrawn, and she settled downward to the 
earth as though an overpowering and overshadowing 
presence was. upon her. So completely had the sub- 
duing conviction of a terrible issue come over her, 
that, had the death of Kirkwood at that moment 
been announced to her, it would have been any thin 
but stunning intelligence. She looked as though the 
worst might come now, and she would receive it with 
tranquility. Still there was no complaint; but sighs 
broke from her, such as come only from an expiring 
spirit. It was now thetime of conflicting emotions; 
and the troubled tides were rushing and mingling 
about her heart, as some distant hope would shoot 
over the stirring elements, and startle them into ex- 
ultation. Again the waters would subside; and a 


profound calm settle upon the deep. 


pressed. Something desperate was to be done, and 


She had now become so feeble that even her com-' 


It was now ascertained that the/! 


= encouraging hilarity could no longer keep 
er up. 

‘I am iller than ever, Julia,’ said she; ‘I will go in-- 
to my bedroom, it seems the fittest place for me; I 
cannot hold up much longer, and I am only a trouble 
to you to be wandering about so.’ 

There is something inexpressibly touching in this 
voluntary relinquishment of the common holds upon 
life and its pleasures—of all that sense of enjoyment 
that comes from moving among the beauties of the 
world and in its free air, for the sameness and silence 
of. a sick room; for a sick chamber is but the vesti- 
bule of the tomb, and when the beautiful and young 
go into it, with a preparedness of spirit, and that qui- 
et tone of feeling that is as far removed from com- 
plaint as it is from display, there is something in the 
spectacle irresistibly chastening and pathetic. 

Here, then, in a small room that opened upon the 
blue sea, she shut herself to wait the issue. A ho- 
liness of purpose seemed now to have settled upon 
her, and a concentration of her thoughts seemed to 
have taken place, that served, peculiarly, to harmo- 
nize with her sickness. Ona small table at her 
bed-side, lay her Bible, and under it the paper that 
contained the distressing account of Kirkwood.— 
This she kept by her continually; and often was she 
to be seen holding it for hours together, with her 
eyes fixed vacantly upon that part which bore the 
intelligence, as though she were trying to derive 
sometiing new from what she had read again and 
again. ‘There she was, cherishing, with a deep and 
calm fervour, the very lines that had bowed her down, 
merely because they were the last that had come, re- 
lating to her unfortunate husband, and because they 
= left to her the doubtful joy of one dim, solitary 

ope. 

Yet Helen wasnotalone. She was not forgotten. 
Over her sad lot there were many to weep, who had 
known her in the days of bloom, when joy was ever 
present, the buoyant handmaiden of her bright houis. 
Her friends were often with her; but it was no longer 
with the smiles of social rebuke at imaginary fears, 
or with the language of consolation. They looked 
on her as one with whom they could not trifle in that 
way, as though the conviction of her terrible loss 
and her coming destiny, was tov deeply seated to be 
charmed away by kind words or kind looks. They 
regarded her as an offering for the grave, and felt a 
hallowed solemnity steal over them, as they saw her 
there, waiting, as it might be, for her sepalture. The 
house was as tranquil as though it was deserted; no 
glad voices were heard there; no human sound, but 
occasionally, when Julia. sung some low air, as she 
sat charged with grief, over her harpsichord. Friends 
came and went as noiseless as the birds about the 
dwelling. All exchanged a few words upon the con- 
dition of the young wite as they met or parted, but 
always in whispers, as though her subtle spirit was 
all about them, and could catch every breath they 
uttered. 

As if her sense of what is beautiful in nature was 
revived to an intense degree, she would request to 
have fresh-blown flowers, especially roses of deep 
fragrance, culled, and ranged along upon the table 
before her, in little vases. Julia lent all her care as 
well as taste in performing this duty; for it seemed to 
connect itself beautifully, but mysteriously with the 
state of her dying friend. On this lovely collection 
that was laid every morning, like an offering of odor 
and dew, before her, forming in its bloom an emblem 


g|| of her own purity, at once, and fragility—on these 


clustering flowers she would gaze with an intensity 
that seemed almost painful. Thus she would sit for 


a long time, as though waiting to see them droop,— 


g|| the summer airs breathing around her, and scatterin 


in at the door the blossoms from the wild vines, while 
Julia at her side, read in a quiet tone some favourite 
volume, or held a low-voiced conversation, leavin 
her with an intuitive kind of respect, to such subjects 
as her fancy might suggest. ’ 
It was wonderful to see with what calmness and 
devotion that young creature sat there waiting the 
issue of her fataldisease. Itwasa picture for the 
rigid religionist, or the gay and thankless devotee of 


the world and its follies. There was nothing to be 
seen there, in the sublime support that her spirit 
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seemed to enjoy, which was to be referred to any mi- 
raculous influence of a mysterious faith. It was 
merely the submis+ion of a pure heart, conscious in- 
deed of its demerits at its best estate, but still too 
yure to believe that God would deride its holiest fee- 
ings, or withdraw his mercy as the shadow of death 
cameon. It was the calmness of a meek spirit, 
passing in the strength of its duty, of its affection, of 
its trial; and there is a world of consolation and of 
snstruction to be drawn from the scene. 

In this manner another month passed away. It 
was midsummer once more, and almost, a year had 
fled since Kirkwood had departed. It was near a 
glowing noon in July, and Helen, as usual, was seat- 
ed in her deep chair, placid and pale as marble. A 
soft air was breathing from the sea, and, asit came in 
at the windows, scattered the rose leaves from the 
vases, till they fell in showers upon herhead and lap. 
Unconscious of every thing else, however, she was 
busy over her solitary paper, reading—was it for the 
last time?—that sad narrative, on which, as by some 
fatality, she continued doatingly to linger. <A few 
tears might be seen passing off, but there was no hea- 
ving of the bosom, no sob,nosigh. Thetearsseem- 
ed to be the last tears of an exhausted heart. Near 
her, and with back turned upon her, sat Julia, just 
breathing a few sad words of melody in accompani- 
ment to herinstrument. As she played, she thought 
another voice stole in and mingled with her own.— 
Listening attentively, she heard with distinctness, a 
few notes that could not be mistaken, and she was 
convinced that Helen joined with her. This was un- 
common, and she played on as though she had not 
heard it; but the voice ceased entirely. She rose on 
being addressed by Helen, and seated herself by her 
side. She observed that she was just then passing 
her eye from the window to the portrait of Kirkwood, 
that hung near the bed. 

“How strongly, Julia, this day reminds me of that 
when James parted from us! It is just the time of 
year, and the sea looks the same, and then the shore 
there, and the ship—every thing, every thing, Julia, 


remains the same but myself—and 1 am altered in- 
deed!” 


She gazed on her white, withered hands, while Ju- 
lia her attention thus directed, looked out upon the 
prospect’ The scene was indeed calculated to re- 
call the time that had been alluded to—boats shoot- 
ing from the shore; the air quivering over the heated 
sand; the green trees waving in the vicinity, and the 
stout ship standing in with her high sails set, and her 


tapering masts apparently tracing the clouds in her 
approach. 


“JT have been thinking, Julia,” she continued. that 
this life of corroding suspense—if, indeed, I can call 
it suspense—is about closing with me. I am con- 
vinced that even James’s return would’nt relieve me 
now, and I can hardly wish tolive, while there would 
be nothing to welcome him but this miserable wreck, 
nothing for him to live for but such a shadow as I 
am.” 

“But, my dear Helen,” returned Julia, “you know 
we can’t measure others’ feelings by our own in such 
cases; especially the feelings of those who love us.— 
Kirkwood would think you,were doing him injustice 
by such an idea.” 

“Do you think so?” said she, faintly; and again her 
eyes fell on her shrunken and transparent hands.— 
There was silence for some time. At length she 
proceeded. 

“The world has altered strangely to me, very 
strangely, Julia. I seem to forget every thing, eve- 
ry thing—” she hesitated a moment—“all but James, 
and he now appears before me with a strange dis- 
tinctness, just as he was on the eve of our marriage. 
But things are fading from me fast, which I would re- 
member. They have been a solace to me heretofore. 
I would not forget them now; it. seems to be the last 
time I shall think of them. Speak, Julia! speak of 
those times as they were, and as we used tospeak of, 
void than all.” 

“Julia saw at once the sad condition to whi - 
cay had brought her friend; and as hs Sak ye 
done by a child, she drew her to her bosom. and talk- 
ed over many events that:she knew would tlow plea- 


singly into her awakened recollection. She listened 


as in a sweet dream: and a half-formed smile some- 
times appeared flitting over her colourless face, as 
the endeared memories came back to her. 

While they were thus engaged, a domestic appear- 
ed at the door, and beckoned to Julia. The intima- 
tion was not seen by Helen, and having gently ex- 


letter from the hands of the servant. Helen, mean- 
while had resumed her paper, but, on Julia’s turning, 
suddenly looked up and discovered the letter in her 
hands. It was in vain to attempt concealment.— 
There was but one course to pursue. Lighting into 
a smile,—‘*See Helen! here is something at last, this 
moment handed me. It comes suddenly indeed. Do 


you feel prepared for it? Will you open it, or shall 
I?” 


| Julia hardly knew what she was saying. Her 


thoughts were in tumult. She was answered sim- 
ply by a motion. The handwriting of the envelope 
was unknown to her, and the seal was black. But 
the letter was already open, and the well known char- 
acters were before her—without saying a word, she 
hurried it into the handsof Helen. The writing was 
his own, and the charm of death was dissolved.— 
Kirkwood was alive, was well, was returning to her; 
and life flowed back once more into its long deserted 
channels. 

Crushing the letter between her hands, she rose 


up with wonderful vigour, and lifted her arms to hea- 
ven 

“Thank God, thank God for this! Now Iam rea- 
dy to die;” and she sunk again into the chair and co- 
vered her face. 

‘Read it, Julia, for 1 cannot—I have no sight— 
and—I am very weak—Great God!” murmured she 
to herself, ““what a revulsion!” 

With fear and trembling, Julia read as follows-- 
The letter was dated at Gibralter. 

* You must not be alarmed, Helen, to find me ad- 
dressing you froma sick bed. We have had a des- 
perate battle. I was wounded mortally, it was sup- 
posed, and brought hither. And here I have been, 
lingering, lingering, for long weeks, and even months; 
suffering much, which it would avail little to talk of 
now, but which your presence, your presence, Helen! 
how it would have alleviated! Iam still very weak, 
and suffer a great deal, now, while [ am writing you. 
You would hardly know me, I am so altered. What 
a contrast J must present to you and Julia!—happy, 
no doubt, and healthy; full of life and expectation.— 
But at present I must not dwell on this subject. I 
must husband my little strength, and tell you, as well 
as I can, something about my misfortunes and con- 
dition. 

‘The story of a bloody battle, my beloved wife, it 
would be cruel to torture you with: The papers, be- 
sides, no doubt, have let you into all the particulars. 
It was in the heat of the fight, as I was attempting 
to replace the fallen colours, that I received a severe 
wound which prostrated me in aninstant. How long 
{ laid insensible, I know not, but my first recollection 
found me at this place, under good care, but deeply, 
dreadfully wounded. The history of my suffering, 1 
say, I will not repeat; itis useless, and it would wring 
your heart to read it all. Such hasit been, that till 
this moment I have not been able to write a word.— 
I would rather turn from it to you, Helen, for I finda 
comfort in holding this sort of communion with you, 
when, when will the time come, that I shall exchange 


it for yourself? —— 


~“My dreams are strange and fevered. 1 thought 
last night you had come to me, and stood over my 
pillow. But then how you had altered! You seem- 
ed to be a statue, and when your lips touched mine, 
they felt as cold as marble, and your form looked 
wild and spectral. What does this mean? Is my 
fancy still so diseased, or.is it one ef those mysteri- 
ous intimations of our sleep that would seem to come 


just at the moment when we least can bear them?— 


O Helen! as I write, and my feelings awake to old 
memories and joys that are now denied me, I feel in- 
deed, how miserable J am. I have been, too, a great 
while on this bed of pain and languishing. Yet m 


strength is that of a child, and there are strange con- 


tricated herself, she advanced as if to give some of} 
the usual household directions, and hastily took a 


victions coming over me at times, that | cannot bear 
to indulge, yet cannot get ridof. I try to be patient: 
God forgive me for my complaining: but the thought 
that there is an ocean between us, is intolerable.— 
How much I want you now! And how doubly blest 
now, appears our little retreat, and the repose there, 
and all, all, every thing about it. But I am a mere 
infant at exertion. I am warned not to put forth too 
much. I will wait. More as soon as I am permit- 
ted. Good night, good night! 

“My wound pains me but little to-day; yet I can 
hardly write, and the surgeon forbids exertion. Ex- 
ertion! why, whatdoes hethink we are made of!— 
What can keep the mind in stagnation! Yet think 
of a spirit fettered down, and toiling and wearing 
away the very principle of life. Helen, I fee) that 1 
am getting low, and that this confinement, with this 
cold, low tone of encouragement that is worse than 
the extinction of all hope, are hurrying me down- 
ward very fast. I pray you prepare yourself for the 
worst. God knows, it may come, for my system is 
in a terrible struggle with nature, and the spirit of 
life is too weak to hold out long in this way. 

“But I seem to think and talk wholly of myself. 
And now how fares it with you, Helen? How is our 
home?—and our friends,—how are they?—and your 
letters,—where are they? Ihave had no word for 
months from you—and [ here, upon this weary bed, 
heaving and panting! Oh, this wide sea! this wide 
sea! But I must break off again; my pen drops; I 
am exhausted. Once more, Helen, as you love me, 
let me conjure you to be calm. There is a high du- 
ty upon us. 

‘Yesterday the physician said something about 
hope, but he shook his head as he said it, and I feel 
something here that hecannot fathom. Am] to feel 
itmuch longer? Then God bless you—God bless 
you, and preserve you, forI can do it no longer! I 
think I know my situation, but I amas weak as death 
—I cannot trace my words. O,home! home! our 
home! and our young love! how much is cut off! But 
tell them our flag was not dishonoured—and—re- 
member, Helen——but my wound bleeds afresh.” 

Julia stopped—she thought it was enough—there 
were a few words more, but she hardly dared to read 
them. During this time she had continued es 
by the side of her afflicted friend; and, as she closed, 
she glanced her eye over the top of the letter, to 
mark its effect upon Helen. She sat perfectly collec- 
ted and motionless; but an indescribable expression 
of deep-settled sorrow had passed into her face, and 
a look of utter abandonment was there, mingled with 


the heart to see it. The paper had fallen, and lay 
upon the floor, at her side. A shade of singular re- 
signation was thrown over her countenance, by the 
simple arrangement about her head; a white robe en- 
veloped her shrinking figure, and a beautiful mantle 
over that, was drawn in folds about her. Her hands 
lay meekly crossed in her lap, and her feet sat lifeless- 


ago forgotten their office of support. Her lips mov- 
ed not, during the recital; her eye gleamed not with 
a single tear, but fixed itself in steadfast gaze upon 
the air, as theugh her soul had already: taken wing 
for the land of spirits. 

As Julia finished, she seemed to be roused from her 
reverie. 

“Ts it all, Julia?” said she, slowly, and ina tone 
scarcely audible, asshe looked up——“‘Is it all? read it 
all—all—I am prepared now forevery thing. Did 
he not tell me to be calm--read—read——” and at once 
she sobbed as if overpowered and suffocated. 

Julia sat by her and read the postscript. It was 
from a friend of Kirkwood, who thus performed his 
dying request, in relating the circumstances of his 
death, and the letter. He had no  dis- 
graced his flag, and he died as became a man and a 
christian. 

As she closed, Helen bowed, as with some terrible 
oppression, upon the bosom ofher friend. As she 
once erp grag! raised her head, her eye fell on the 


portrait of him she had so fervently loved. It fixed 


yii there a moment-~and, ere Julia was aware, she fell 


back lifeless upon her arm.. Her heart was broken, 


a loveliness so subdued and so tender. that it melted — 


ly forward upon the floor, as though they had long — 
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THE CABINET ples. We would not have every poeta preacher, or every po- || warred with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering be - 
s 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE LEAGUE OF THE ALPS, 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


This beautiful poem narrates a midnight meeting of three 
patriots, natives of Switzerland, or the field of Grutli, near 
Seelisburg. They met on the night preceding the 11th of No- 
vember, 1307, each with ten trustworthy associates, and at 
that solemn hour, lifting their hands to heaven, swore in the 
name of the Almighty,to defend their country from tyranny. 
They then devised means for throwing off the Austrian Yoke, 
and returned quietly to their hamlets. Avscene like this could 
scarcely be otherwise than eloquently versified by Mrs. Hemans. 
She has indeed thrown into this little poem some of the most 
delightful touches of inspiration. The description of the per- 
son and home of one of the patriots for example, may fairly 
challenge competition with the richest emanations of the high- 
est lyres. It is subjoined that our readers may admire it for 
themselves:— 


It wasa home to die for!—as it rose 
Through its vine-foliage, sending forth a sound 
Of mirthful childhood, o’er the green repose 
And laughing sunshine of the pastures round; 
And he whose life to that sweet spot was bound, 
Rais’d unto Heaven a glad, yet thoughtful eye, 
And set his free step firmer on the ground, 
When o’er his soul its melodies went vf 

As through some Alpine pass, a breeze of Italy. 


But who was he. that on his hunting-spear — 
Lean’d with a prouder and more fiery bearing’ 
—His was a brow for tyrant hearts to fear, 
Within the shadow of its dark locks wearing: 
That which they may not tame—a soul-declaring 
War against earth’s oppressors.——’ Midst that throng, 
Of other mould he seem’d, and loftier daring, 
One whose blood swept high impulses along, _ 
One that should pass, and leave a name for warlike song. 


A memory on the mountains!—one to stand, 

When the hills echoed with a deepening swell 

Of hostile trumpets, foremost for the land, 

And in some rock defile, or savage dell, 

Array her peasant-children to repel | 

Th’ invader, sending arrows for his chains: 

Ay, one to fold around him, as hefell, 

Her banner with a smilé—for through his veins 
The joy of danger flow’d, as torrents to the plains. 


‘There was at times a wildness in the light 
Of his quick-flashing eye; a something, born 
Of the free Alps; and beautifully bright, 
And proud, and tameless, laughing fear to scorn: 
It well might be!— Young Erni’s step had worn 
‘The ter, te snows on their most regal steeps, 
And track’d the lynx above the clouds of morn, 
And follow’d where the flying chamois leaps" 
Across the dark-blue rifts, th’ unfathom’d glacier-deeps. 


He was a creature of the Alpine sky, - 
A being whose bright spirit had been fed 
*Midst the crown’d heigats of joy and liberty, =» 
And thoughts of power.—He knew-each path which led 
To the rock’s treasure-caves, whose crystals shed 
Soft light o’er secret fountains.— At the tone 
Of hisloud horn, the Lammer-Geyer had spread 
A startled wing; for oft that peal had blown 
Where the free cataract’s voice was wont to sound alone. 


Is it not heautiful? What a glorious spirit must inhabit the 
frame of a woman who writes such poetry! 
‘Ay, one to fold around him, as he fell, 
His banner with asmile—” | 
What a noble thought, and how admirably expressed; but 
our limits aré circumseribed this week, and we have done. 
A. 


MISS WINCHESTER. 
A copious and eommendable notice of this iady’s volume 
of paews has just appeared in the Auburn Free Press, from 
which we take the following observations: 


Between the poetry of Mrs. Hemans and Miss Winchester 
there is one point of résemblance so striking and so amiable, 
that we must notice it here; and that is, the inspiration of both 
isof akind, “kindled only at the skies.” There is an air of 
hallowed feeling, of celestial purity, running through their 
writings, for which we may in vain search among the worship- 
pers of the Nine, since the sun of Cowper sat in clouds and 
thick darkness, Thisis in our opinion, the more to be com- 
mended, since with a greater part of the writers of the pres 
ent day, it seems to be considered aevuflici: nt discharge of du- 


ty, and a fulfilment of moral obligation, to abstaififfrom every 
the Bible, without making 
any attempts to inculcate its elevating and ennobling priaci- 


direct distespect to the religion 


em a sermon,——**Let the grave and the gay; the lively and se- 
vere” be mingled and blended by the sons of song; but poets 
should never outrage the best and dearest feelings of the heart, 
or with the witchery of verse, lure the young and unsuspect- 
ing to the lands af moral desolation and death. — 

rhe longest of the pieces in Miss Winchester’s little volume 
is the attempt to dramatise the interesting incidents which 
preceded the liberation of Scotland under the heroic Wallace, 
if not equal to the dramatic effusions of the mighty masters of 
the art, its execution is certainly respectable, the incidents are 
well managed, and much of the dialogue animated and forci- 
ble. Many of those who attempt the drama, seem to suppose 
that every thing consists in a constant straining after effect, 
and in using language to which that of Borabastes Furioso is 
tame and passive. Such, however, was :.ot the manner of 
Shakspeare, Rowe and Sheridan; and this fault, Miss Winches- 
ter bas successfully avoided. It is much more agreeable to ap- 
prove than to condemn, to applaud than to censure. If we 
have not spread before our readers with all the cant of criti- 
cism, some instances of trifling grammatical inaccuracy, some 
poetical prettinesses which ought to have been avoided, some 
slips in measure, metre and rhyme, which we noticed as we 
turned over the pages; itis because we have the fullest confi- 
dence that the good sense, classical tone, and improving mind 
of Miss Winchester wiilcorrect and prevent the repetition of 
the inadvertencies we have mentioned, instead of dragging 


|| down the young and daring aspirant that is toiling up the steep 


but flowery sides of Parnassus,to show him that some of his 
previous steps had been irregularly made-—we would cheer 
him in his upward path, and with one hand pointing to the lau- 
rel wreath, encourage him to press onward. 

To conclude these desultory remarks, we have only to say 
that we hail the appearance of Miss Winchester, as a bright 
star in the constellation of female literature. We feel proud 
that she isa native of New York, and west New York too; and 
we hope that her future course may equal the rich promise held 
out by the commencement of her career. Let the approba- 
tion and the smiles of the public be extended to deserving me- 
rit, and we may hope to see new names added to the list of fe- 
male writers whose talents and learning have reared a monu- 
ment to the sex more honourable than the imperial diadem, 
and durable as time, 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


PARAPHRASE OF OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO 
THE SUN. 

Oh thou, who roll’st along thy path of fire, 

Round as the glittering buckler of my sire! 


Whence doth the radiance everlasting flow, 
With which thou strew’st the brighten’d world below? 


Thou lift’st thy fair and fulgent brow on high, 

And awed, the stars retire behind the sky; 

The moon averts her glance, she frighted flees, 

And sinks, al] pale and cold, beneath the western seas. 


Along thy radiant path thou mov’st alone, 

For who could be thy mate, thou mighty one? 

The oak upon the mountain mould’ring Jays; 

The mount itself, with hoary age, @€cays; 

The changing waves now dwindle and now rise; 

The moon, grown dim, gropes blindly through the skies: 
But thou along the path of light dost range, 

Untouch’d, untainted, or by time or change. 


When tempests darken o’er the angry sky, 

When thunders rattle, and when lightnings fly, 

Bright from the cloud thou smil’st, thy hbeauteous form 
Breaks from the gloom; thou Jaughest at the storm. 


* 
But ah! to Ossian, all thy smiles are vain: 
Thy joyous beam he’ll ne’er behold again: 
O’er orient clouds thy yellow hair may stream, 
Or at the we:t may pause thy trembling beam. 
Alike in vain to me.—No morethou'lt rise 
To kindle kindred beams in Ossian’s eyes! 


But thou, with radiance rob’d, with glory crown’d, 
Made for a term, like me, may’st have a bound. 
No more thou’lt tread thy wonted path on high, 
Nor see creation brightening in thy eye; 

Behind thy clouds thou’lt sleep, thy glory shorn, 
Nor leap to labour at the call of morn. 


Exult, then, in thy youthful strength, oh Sun, 

Ere time shall tire, of palsied age come on! 

For dark, unlovely, and austere its reign, © 

As the cold glimmer of the pale moon’s wane, 
When, faint, it struggles through the broken clouds, 
And the murk mist the chilly hills enshrouds; 

Upon the plain the north winds wildly play, 

And the worn traveller shrinks amid his way. 


ARION. 


THE GRAVE. 
Oh, the grave! the grave!—it buries every error; covers every 
defect; extinguishes every resentment; and why should we, the 
children of despair, think of it with horror? From its peace- 
ful bosom springs nothing but fond regret and tender recollec- 
tions; who can lool 


and not feel a compunctious throb, that he should ever have 


— 


fore him! But the grave of those he loved--what a place for 
meditation! Then it is, that we call up in long reviewthe 


‘whole history of virtue and gentieness, and the thousand en- 


dearments lavishing upon us almost unheeded in the daily in- 
tercourse of intimacy. “Then it is, that we dwell upon the 
tenderness, the solemn and awful tenderness of the parting 
scene; the bed of death with all the stifled grief; its noiseless 
artendants, ils mute and watchful assiduities, the last testimo- 
nies of love. Reader, if thou arta child, and hast ever added 
a sorrow to the soul, ora furrow to the silvered brow of an af- 
fectionate parent--if thou arta brother, and hast ever wronged 
in thought, word or deed the spirit that with sisterly love con- 
fided in thee--if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the 
foud bosom that ventured its whole happiness in thy affection, 
to doubt one moment of thy love--then besure that thou wilt 


be sorrowful at the hour of death, and repentant on the 
grave. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1828, 


Q@7-Mr. Edmund F. Brown, having removed to Washing- 
ton city, Mr. John E. Brooks, No. 43, Courtland Street, New 
York, will attend to all business connected with this establish- 
ment in the latter city. 


THE TEETH. 

We have been favoured with an extremely neat pamphlet en- 
titled “Remarks on the importance of the teeth &c.” by Sam- 
uel S. Fitch, dentist. This affair is very prettily written, and 
upon a subject likely to interest most readers. Mr, Fitch is 
publishing a copious work on dental surgery in New York 
which has been highly recommended by some of our most in- 
telligent physicians. Itis an acceded point with connoisseurs 
of beauty, that notning so much contributes to the expression 


and intelligence of the countenance, as a uniform and spotless 
set of teeth, 


‘In the enunciation of language,” says Dr. Fitch, “the teeth 
are indispensable. If they are not perfect, language cannut 
be clearly and distinctly articulated. The teeth modulate the 
sound of the voice much as do the strings of a musical instra- 
ment their appropriate tones. A knowledge of this fact induc- 
ed St. Jorome in his old age to have his teeth filed, in order 
that he might with more clearness speak the Hebrew tongue. 

To those most concerned, jovely and accomplished woman 
this subject becomes one of the first consideration. Man owes 
his influence to mental powers and physical energies, woman 
to moral worth and personal charms. The former commands 
in the senate and awes in the field: the latter governs inthe 
softer circles of soeiety, giving taste and form to social inter- 
course, hercelf thecentre and the circumference of beautv and 
the graces: any thing which shall heighten or perfect these be- 
— of the first consequence to refined and polished socie- 

y. 
“In smiles on beauty’s lip the graces pla 
Awake young love, and ial the seal ewey.* 


But if the teeth are wanting, defective, or in an unpleasant 
state, the eftect of “beauty’s smile” is lost, and in place of ar- 
dent and fascinatilig delight, pity, disgust and disappointment 
;occupy the mind. Let not the conquests of beauty be denied 

until Cleopatra is forgotten, nor the effect of a pleasing ad- 
dress until we cease to remember her who was first a peasant 
girl, then the czarina of Peter, and subsequently, empress of al! 
the Russias. Such an influence do regular and ha teeth 
exert in giving a pleasing and winning expression to the counte- 


} "ance, that from remote antiquity they have been an object of 


attention, not only among civilized and polished peo 

also with barbarians, and the rudest of 
among the latter the ideas of beauty may be different, yet the 
attention paid to the teeth clearly demonstrate that even sav- 
ages consider and know that they may have striking effects up- 
on the expression of their countenances. The ancient Celti- 
berians highly valued the teeth, and took great care to keep 
them perfectly white and clean. The natives of Peru and 
New olland esteem highly the privation of a front tooth. 
The Indian of Java supplies the deficiency witha tooth of 
gold. The Japanese dye their teeth, and pass several days 
without eating, in order to allow the colour to fix. Manv of 
the inhamtants of Abyssinia file their incisor or front teeth, so 
as to makethem spear pointed, esteeming this shape better 
than the nataral. Many whimsical customs of this kind might 


be mentioned, showing that even rude nations have imputed 
great consequence to the teeth. 


These are all home thrusts advocating the importance and 
ability of handsome teeth which cannot fail to make an impres- 


|| sion. The experience of almost all, teaches them that defec- 


tive teeth are as great a blemish to personal beanty as 
they are a natural misfortune. The question “has she good 
teeth,” is one almost as frequently asked as that mercenary 
one “is she rich?” Most especially should females pay the 
deepest attention to the preservation of these delightful orna- 
ments, and necessary organs, The concluding purtion of Dr. 


k down upon the grave, even of an enemy, | 


Fitch’s pamphlet is occupied with the history of diseases of 
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the teeth and modes fur their cure. This useful little matter is 
handsomely printed and would form an accession to every la- 
dy’s toilet, being almost exclusively intended for female inspec- 
tion and perusal. 


Prize Poems.—It is seldom that the merits of these produc 
tionsare decided upon without favoar or prejudice. In all 
cases the names of the committee of judges should be public- 
ly announced when the invitation to compete for the award is 
made knowa. It should also be an inseparable requisite that 
a knowledge by the judges of the author of any poem handed 
in should disqualify the person who thus makes himself known 
from being a candidate. If the style of an individual is de- 
tected by one member of the committee, such detection should 
be kept within his own knowledge until the award is decided 
upon. It should also be an invariable rule that the whole com- 
mittee should read all the productions handed in, and not one 
member of it read a portion of them, and another a portion.— 
Justice is never done when such a division takes place. In se- 
veral instances that have come under our notice, we have as- 
certained that the committee of judges have known the real 
name of the successful candidate long before the envelope con- 
taining that name had been unsealed. In all such cases there 
is partiality, if not foul play. We make these observations 
in anticipation of the Walnut Street prize address, and hope 
that capable judges will be selected upon the occasion—-not 
worn out lawyers or tastless pedants, and that justice and im- 
partiality will be properly exercised. 


LITERARY. 


THE FREDONIAD. 


Our readers pretty generally must before this have heard 
mention of this voluminous work, It is an epic poem ef forty 
cantos, published in four duodecimo volumes, each containing 
three hundred pages. Dr. Richard Emmons, the author, was 
eight years engaged in its composition. The subject is that 
of the war of the independence, every scene and incident of 
which is turned into verse. Ofthe entire merits of this produc- 
tion we are illy prepared to give a definite opinion, having found 
leisure to peruse but a modicum thereof. Some of our eastern 
brethren of the quill have treated its pretensions to merit 
somewhat ludicrously, but without specifying the peculiar na- 
ture of its defects. Atall eventsthe publisher has numbered 
among his patrons some of tie first men of the country, and as 
the subscription priceis five dollars per copy, Mr. Emmons 
does not appear altogether so witless as some of these wit- 
lings pretend he is. It is rather‘difficult to blend the common 
place names of our heroes, in verse with such melody and ef- 
fect as Homer did those of Hector and Achilles; itis for this 
reason that much of this poem scunds bombastic and in bur- 
lesque. "A century or two hence and this objection will be ob- 
viated. .There isa vast difference, however, between the poe- 
try of Doctor Emmonsand that of Mrs, Hemans, which will be 
found on the opposite page. In the mean time it does not be- 
tray a liberal spirit, that the laborious product of eight years 
should be hooted and sneered at by pretended critics before it 
has been perused. It is doubtless capable of much revision 
and improvement. The following apostrophe to the moon will 
at orice show that the production is not altogether divested of 
merit. 

“A tapestry of mist the Queen of Night 

Drew round her form, and sadden’d at the sight— 
But now, not hearing of the battle loud, 
Siow she disrobes her bosom from the cloud. 

Alas! what horror doth her light reveal— 
The wasted gore runs trickling down the hill! 
Death pil’d on death, and nvokeuSwerd-steske red, 
And the pale faces of the warriors dead. 
Horse on his rider, bleeding—Skull bones bare, _ 
Cast back the moon-beams with a hideous glare, 
Like that reflected from a spectre’s cheek, 
Haunting the tombs its rotten dust to seek! 

The silver-bosom’d daughter of the spheres 

-. Turns from the scene, and veils herself in tears! 

Fair Queen of heaven! doth sorrow dim thine eve 
For human grief, whilst travelling through the sky? 
Ay, yes—I inark affliction on thy brow, 
And tear-drops trickling down thy cheeksof snow. _ 

Othou hast touch’d that something in my breast, 

That makes me happy even when distress’d! _ 
Alas! for man there’s ample cause to mourn— 

ough now S waning on i .{ 
Yet thy shall fill, 
Not so with man—a flower in bloom to day—. 
To-morrow faded—mouldering into clay! 

And is the grave the all—the last of man— 
His strength but weakness, and his life a span? 

_ Fair Mourner! tell thy bended suppliant here, 


|| which he invariably produces. The Philadelphia appetite is 


if man exists beyond thy lovely sphere? 

If but to feed the grave-yard worms be all, 

For which he buffets on this tossing ball— ’ 

O then, more close fold up thy thickening cloud—- 
Stain it to blackness, like the coffin shroud! 
‘But if the soul beatitude shall find, 

Bless'd in the presence of th’ eternal Mind— 
Dismuffle from thy vail— pour down thy rays, 
And let me ravish’d on thy beauty gaze!” 


As soinewhat of a contrast to the above, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing passage, which illustrates how absurd is the introduc- 
tion of suci: phrases as Boston and Kentucky in epic poetry. 

So while in journeying from my place of birth, 
Boston,—the loveliest city of the earth— 
To where the buffaloe and mammoth trod— 
Kentucky-—-now man’s civiliz’d aboce:-- 
Travellers uncouth o’ertook me on the Way, 
Who by their rudeness lengthen’d out the day— ) 
But soon we parted on a several road-~ 
My heart reliev’d, with new sensations glow’d. 
~ Not long | wore the path, when lo, I met 
The Poet Percival, sublime and sweet-- 
With words of music we his village won, 
Nor felt the languor of the melting sun.” 


When the author indulges in soliloquy, apostrophises &e. he 
does very well, but the moment he returns to the historical re- 
lation of facts, and the introduction of such lines as: 

“Forts Scott, Moreau and Brown, by patient toil.” 

We lose all idea ot sublimity, poetical diction &c. and the 

whole effect of the work is lost in the absurd. An epithalami- 


um on our last page ig a specimen of the author’s minor produc- 
tions. 


“The Seaman's Widow,” by Grenville Mellen. Esq. occu- 
pying our first, second and third pages, is an excellent tale, 
one of the best which will be found in the Token for the en- 
suing year. We seldom allot so much space to a selected ar- 
ticle, unless it has decided merits. The object of our publi- 
bation is to preserve in its pages every thing of American lit- 
erature of acknowledged worth; our readers may perceive that 
we keep this object in view, by our frequent se‘ections from the 
best annuals, and other valuable periodicals of the times. 


The second volume of the Legendary, notwithstanding the 
delay, will soon appear. 


Fanshawe, a novel recently published at Boston, is much 
praised in the New York Critic, and its authorship ascribed to 
our friend Willis. An extract from the work is furnished, 
which is highly creditable. 


Thecomplete edition of the ‘‘Boston Token” has been dis- 
posed of, the publisher not having a copy on hand. 


Robert Montgomery, author of the ‘‘Omnipresence of Dei- 
ty,” has published another volume of poems, which has alrea- 
dy been favourably reviewed in some of the English periodi- 
Cals. 


“Tales of the Fireside,” by Mrs. Stebbins were published 
in New York on Saturday. 


An American Tragedy.—Mr. Forrest, the tragedian, offers five 
hundred dollars for the best tragedy, the principal character of 
which should be an aboriginal of this country. The manu- 
scriptto be forwarded to his house, Nu. 144, North 10th Street, 


Philadelphia, prior to the first of Oct, 1829. A committee of 
literary gentlemen will decide. 


THEATRICAL. 


Chesnut St. Theatre.--The manager has forgotten to us 
a ticket this season, notwithstanding, we occasionally contrive 
to get a ‘glimpse at the stars.” Sloman’s benefit, on Monday, 


was a bumper, probably 1200 dollars in the house. Mrs. Slo-||. 


man, Herr Cline and the inimitable John all conspired to enter- 
tain one of the largest audiences ever assembled within the 
walls of a theatre. The tragedy was that of Evadne; the he- 
roine by Mrs. Sloman, who never personated a character with 
more felicity. Southwell, as Ludovico, was excellent, barring 
his evil genius an occasional rant. Rowbotham, as Colonna, 
made a hit or two, with his usual facetious good humour. We 
would rather have some substitutes for the worn out ditties 


cloyed with such continued repetition. Mrs. Knight did not 
play the ‘Maid of the Mill’ with half the spirit of Miss Jeffer- 
son. Mrs. K’s voice is full of melody, but she is no actress.— 
Herr Cline is really an astonishing rope-dancer, a handsome 


and grace. Last. evening Miss Placide appeared as Miss Do- 
rillon, and Ellen Enfield, and Mr. Maywood as Donald in the 
‘Falls of the Clyde.’ Report speaks favourably of these per- 
formers!’ This evening Mr. Cline has a benefit.. Some new 
and astonishing feats will be introduced, and Mrs. Knights ser- 
vices brought in requisition. 

Arch Street Theatre.—Miss Rock’s benefit took place on 

Monday last. The house was full, a fact highly gratifying to 
every admirer of modest merit and fine acting. We have not 
heard a single individual speak of Miss Rock but in terms of 
the highest admiration. She is unquestionably an actress of 
great intelligence and worth. The performance on Monday 
afforded much satisfaction.---Last evening Mr. Blake’s benefit 
took place. Mr. Flynn appeared for the first time in this city 
as Vapid in the Dramatist. The part of Marianne was sus- 
tained by a young lady her first appearance on any stage. We 
have not heard how she succeeded. Mr. Wood appears inde- 
fatigable in exertions to render his establishment highly attrac- 
tive. Nothing could have conduced more to this end than his 
engagement of Mr. J. Wallack, who appears as Hamlet this 
evening. In N. York and Roston Mr. W, has attracted im- 
mense and fashionable houses. We trust he will be equally 
successful here. 
Ample arrangements are making torender the Walnut St. 
Theatre worthy of public approbation. Mh. Blake is liberal 
in all his engagements, and has already secured talent of a 
high order for this Theatre. 


CRUMBS OF INTELLIGFNCE. 


We uuderstand that the capital prize of $20,000 in thie Union 
Canal Lottery, which drew in thiscity yesterday, was sold by 
Messrs. Bicknell, & Co. No. 119, Chestnut Street, to a gentle- 
man of this city. 

Saml. L. Governeur has been appointed Post Master of N. 
York. 

A rumour has been in circulation that La Fayette intended 
revisiting this country—it is scarcely probable. 
Kean, it is said, contemplates returning to this country.—- 
‘tHe’s better as he is.” 


~ «Ww. P. M.” a gentleman who recently advertised fora wife 
in the N. Y. Courier, has been happily accommodated. 


A Mrs. Newman was brutally murdered in New York, by a 
man named Johnson, last week. The fellow isin custody and 
will doubtless be executed. 


A check for 1200 dollars was forged by a couple of Nort}:- 
erners on Saturday, andthe money obtained at the Mechan- 
ic’s Bank inthis city. The villains were shortly after detect- 
ed, and committed for trial. 


Mr. Cooper, author of the Spy, &c. was at Geneva, Octo- 


ber 2nd. 

On ‘Thusday evening , the 20th inst, by the Rev, Joseph Bus - 
ling, Mr. William F. Ireland ,to Miss Maria Forepaugh all of 
the Northern Liberties. 

On Monday, by his honour, the late Mayor, Joseph Watson, 
Esq. Mr. David M. Davis, to Niss Wilhelmina E. Smith, ai! of 
this city. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. William E. Ashton, Mr. 
Richard C. Burwell, to Miss Anu R. Aattrick, both of Soutt:- 
wark. 


OBITUARY. 

On the 23d inst. Chalkley Hallowell, in the 48th year of his 
age. 
On the 24th inst. about 4 o’clock,Mr. Naphtali Hart, in the 
54th year of his age, formely a merchant of this city. 
- On Sunday morning, inthe 22d year ofher age, Miss Fran- 
ces Lee, daughter of late Joseph Lee, of -his city. 

On the 24th inst. in the 65th year of her age, Mrs. Mary Ard - 
ner. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. John Eallman, in the 65th year of 
his age. 


FRANKLIN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
No. 76, SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Above Walnut Street, 


Just received,—Crockford’s; or Life inthe West, a Novel in 
2 volumes, 12mo. 


LATE ADDITIONS T9 THE LIBRARY. 

What is Gentility?--a Tale. Our village; Sketches of suid 
character and scenery, by Miss Mary R. Mitford. The Duke 
of Saxe Weimer’s Travels through the United States. The 
Adventures of Hadji Baba, of Ispahan,in England. Romance 
of History, Eng. by Henry Neele, &c. &c. with every newwork 
of interest. ; 

‘Remember Me,’ ‘Adlantic Souvenir, and ‘Token. 


man, and has a fine figure. His evalutions are full of agility 


Christmas and New Year's Otferings for 1829, for sale as abave 
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THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 16. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
LOVE. 

The passion known under this appellation is full of 
absurdity, devotion and contrariety. That affection 
which is kindled upon the altar of virtue and esteem 
is probably the most perpetual, pure, and exalted, ne- 
vertheless, the least violent. ‘Those who are gover- 
ned by reason, who are themselves pure at heart and 
full of honor, will never be led away by the momen- 
tary impulses of a passion having nothing for its foun- 
dation but beauty of person or insinuation of man- 
ner. If.a man cannot regard the character of a wo- 
man as something peculiarly estimable—if there are 
no gentle traits in her disposition calculated to soothe 
the troubled spirit amid the turbulent scenes of life; 
if she cannot bear with him and for him the “stings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” she is but illy 
adapted to be the mother of his children, and the 


“partner of his destiny. Men ofsound understanding 


and worldly experience, look to these considerations 
in their search for a wife, and if they cannot find all 
the requisites, they obtain as many of them as is pos- 
sible to be blendedin the human composition. Ac- 
cident in the first place, and habit in the next, are 
the two prime ministers of love. The perseverance 
and devotion which a man would exercise towards 
one ofthe opposite sex, although it would be disgust- 
ing should that object exercise it towards himself, is 
in most cases attended with success. The nature of 
woman is pliant, and her feelings are more readily 
concentrated than those of man. She has more sym- 
pathy in her heart, which, despite of any resolution 
to the contrary, will prove accessary in eliciting her 
affections. None love with such lasting excess as 
those who have already trified with a dozen suitors, 
and the greatest conquest of man is to win coquetry 
from itself and call forth generous feelings and ab- 
sorbing affections where counterfeits were before pre- 
dominant. To wina hypocrite from his wiles of du- 
plicity into the honest paths of sincerity and virtue 
by the mere force of feeling, is indeed a miracle.— 
““A man of sense, may love like a mad-man, but ne- 
ver like a fool.” The one is perpetually in tortures 
respecting trifies, whereas, the other sees all things, 
but is troubled at none. He knows the weakness of 
human nature, and can pardon such blemishes as pro- 
ceed from errors of habit or education. Itisas un- 
natural to expect delicacy where the constant exam- 
ple has been otherwise, as it is to look for chaste 
thoughts in abrothel. She who will not blush at an 
indelicacy uttered by another, is herself, equally de- 
void of that commendable modesty which is the brigh- 
test ornament of the female character, Infidelity in 
woman is equivalent to the darkest blemishes of the 
opposite sex. Rochfoucald says “when we are in 
Jove, we doubt often of the thing which we believe 
the most, and lovers find it difficult to break off even 


after they have done loving.” The mind of a man is 


so peculiarly sensitive at this season, that the verri- 
est fool on earth can give him pain if he pretends to 
doubt the good qualities of the female to whom he 
is attached. These resources of the envious and ma- 
lignant for the creation of pain, should be treated 
with derision and contempt, as emanations of a cor 

rupti heart, or of an evilmotive. None but a fiend 
would endeavour to sow discord between a couple 
fondly attached to each other, especially when the 
future happiness and welfare of either is likely to be 
effected by the scandal. There is a malevolent pro- 
pensity in the minds of some people to attempt de- 
tracting from the happiness of their fellows, nay, even 
from that of those whom they profess to callfriends. 
This shocking foible of the human constitutionis like 
the exultation which the most of mankind evince at 
the misfortunes of another, and like that too, is gen- 
erally attended with its own antidote. Wanton plea- 
santry calculated to wound the feelings of friends or 
acquaintances, will never be indulged in by the man 
of generosity or honor. Scandal, when retailed to 
the defamed or thoge who take an interest in their 
welfare, is never acceptable, and never excites other 


than contemptuous opinions of the tale bearer. We 


have a particular reference here, and hope those who 
use such unmanly weapons, will hereafter keep them 
sheathed. “Infidelity,” says an admirable metaphy- 
sician, ‘ought to extinguish love, and we should nev- 
er be jealous when we have ground to be s0;—there 
are no persons but those who avoid giving us jealousy 
who are worthy to be jealous of.” The greatest test 
of a woman’s affection is absence, and convivial life. 
If she can withstand these, and the solicitations of 
other suiters, she may be relied upon in all emergen- 
cies of fortune. As love, however, Is an involunta- 
ry passion, it is impossible to provide against its en- 
croachments, unless it is done when the regard is 
merely inembryo. Few, if any, can so act in oppo- 
sition to their wishes and feelingsas to attempt coun- 
teracting efforts. If a man resolves to marry a fe- 
male after a short acquaintance, and accordingly 
pays to her such attentions as are calculated to win 
her affections, andif he finds in her disposition or na- 
ture some points not precisely apposite to his own 
views, he should immediately decide whether these 
defects are sufficiently great to induce him to forego 
an union, and if they are, immediately disconnect 
himself from her society. This is the honourable 
mode of procedure, and such as any individual hav- 
ing a regard for another would be regulated by.— 
But men of warm feelings and weak minds have not 
sufficient strength of purpose to act in this manner, 
and frequently the result is as distressing as it is un- 
manly and dishonourable. ROMEO. 


For the Philadelphia Album: 
THE HOUR FOR PARTING. 


The hour, my love, for parting, 
Is when the lamp on high, 
Its silvery shadows’ darting 
Across the azure sky, 
Gives lustre to the flower, 
Bejem’d with evening dew, 
And falls on beauty’s bower, 
Or peeps the lattice through; 
For then in closest union, 
Fond hearts like ours’ meet, 
And hoid a sweet communion 
In some lone, calm retreat. 
Then every chord of feeling, 
Is wakened by the hour, 
And o’er the mind comes stealing, 
With soft, bewitching power. 
Though fancy’s busy fingers 
Much fairer scenes may trate, 
Yet memory still lingers 
Around that much lov’d place; 
For every word there spoken, 
When love and friendship part, 
Is like a lasting token, 
Engraved upon the heart; 
And when the moon is beaming, 
Again with placid light, 

Its silver crescent gleaming 
Bright on the brow of night; 
Oh, then, with kindest greeting, 
In this same lonely dell, 

May be a happier meeting— 
Till then, my love, farewell! 


LAURA. 


FEMALE LITERATURE. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
RIENZI; 


A TRAGEDY, 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


The most of our readers are familiar with the name of Miss 
Mitford. She has administered mveh choice literary food to 
the prevailing appetite. Her ‘Village Sketches’ are unequalled 
in the history of letters, for their truth to nature, and graphic 
excellence. The Tragedy of Foscari, which was but a little 
while since submitted to the judgments of the London Critics, 
passed that fiery ordeal with honor. A new Tragedy from the 
pen of this lady, has recently been produced at Drury Lane, 
and received with approbation. The scene is laid in Rome, 
and the incidents closely conrected with that portion of histo- 
ry detailing the conspiracy of Rienzi, the last of the Romans. 
We shall, at some future period, give extracts from this pro- 
duction; but, at the present moment, can only afford.space for 
the plot, which is thus outlined in a London Journal: —— 


The scene opens with Rienzi’s address to certain 
of his fellow citizens, in which he excites them to 


|| struggle for that liberty of which the haughty nobis, 


—— 


Colonna and Ursini, had deprived them. He is goa- 
ded to this course by private wrongs, no less than by 
priaciple, and his efforts are successful. The son of 
the patrician Colonna loves the fair Claudia, the 
daughter of the plebian Rienzi! and, at a meeting of 
the conspirators on the capitoline hill, he is prevailed 
upon to jointhem. Rienzi had,in the mean time, 
gained over a captain of, the citadel; the whole cit 

is soon under his controul, and he becomes “the tri- 
bune of the people.” His first act of justice is to 
condemn to death, for piracy, a brother of Ursini; and 
the applications of the nobles in his behalf, are rejec- 
ted with scorn. A league is then formed between 
the two powerful lords, Colonna and Ursini, who had 
previously been bitter enemies; an attempt is made 
to murder the tribune at the marriage fete of his 
daughter and the young heirof the house and hon- 
ours of Colonna. Their treasdn has been discover- 
ed by Rienzi, and at theirsignal, ‘death,’ the swords 
of their accomplices are turned against themselves. — 
They are pardoned, but subjected to the most gaul- 
ing acts of humiliation—-among them is the father of 
the young Colonna. The scene that follows, repre- 
sents the youth reproaching Rienzi for the shame and 
dishonor he has brought upon an ancient and an hon- 
ourable house. Rienzi glories “that he, an insect of 
to-day, out soars the worm of nobility,” and in the 
end,the young Angelo declares mortal hostility to 
the arrogant plebian, and dares him to the worst.— 
The consequence is that Angelo Colonna joints the 
counter revolutionists, (to use the modern phrase) and 
in the struggle that ensues, his father and most of 
his adherents, are slain inthe Streets of Rome. The 
youth himself is a prisoner, and, rejecting all terms 
of mercy, is condemned, by the enraged tribune, to 
the scafiold. At the moment when the fiat had gone 
forth, the daughter enters to intercede for her hus- 
band’s life. She prevails, but the order to stay the 
execution, arrives too late; the widowed mother of 
the dead youth pours the news into the ears of Ri- 
enziand his child, who falls senseless at his feet. The 
faction of the nobles have succeeded, and an armed 
force appears in the concluding scene at the gate of 
the tribune’s palace. They are prepared to force a 
passage when the gate opens, and Rienzi, unarmed, 
appears before them, resigns his insignia of authori- 
ty into the hands of the people, and is about to be 
murdered, when his daughter rushes forth, and shares 
his fate. They die together, and the tragedy ends. 


From the above outline it will be seen that Rienzi 
affords great opportunities for introducing strong ex- 
pressions and dramatic scenes. The composition of 
the tragedy is very warmly applauded by the Journal 
above mentioned, which also states that the whole 
performance elicited enthusiastic praise. 

This tragedy has brought forward anew candidate 
for dramatic honors, in the person of a Miss Phillips. 
She is thus noticed by the London editor: —— 


The character of the fair daughter of the ambi- 
tious Rienzi, was sustained by Miss Phillips, who 
was introduced, for the first time, to a London audi- 
ence, and whose reception was such as to justify the 
choice of the managers, and to satisfy the young la- 
dy that she has nothing to apprehend in future. She 
is an actress of far greater powers and abilities than 
any now upon the metripolitan boards; and will cer- 
tainly supply in the drama a deficiency which has so 
long existed. When a young and beautiful female, 
—and Miss Phillips is both,—makes her first appear- 
ance, she is usually hailed with a warm welcome by 
those who are to be the arbiters of her destiny; but 
the fair aspirant soon proved that she did not rest 
her claims upon external advantages. Her form,— 
though slight, is tall and commanding; her attitude 
easy and graceful; her step free and dignified, as if 
she had been familiar with the stage; and her voice 
possesses much powcr and sweetness. Her eyesare 
not expressive,and the brows and lashes are unfor- 
tunately very light; but for this defect her counte- 
nance would be perfect. If we may judge of her 
mind by the manner in which she conceived and exe- 
cuted her part—whether asthe mild and gentle mai- 
den, or the woman full of energy and fire—her natu- 
ral talents must be in proportion to those gifts of form 
and feature which have been lavished on her with 


| 


more than common liberality. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE TWO FRIENDS. ~ 
A Tale of Athens. 
BY MISS WINCHESTER. 

In a retired part of the city of Athens, in the reign 
of the sons of Pisistratus, stood a neat if not sump- 
tuous mansion, which was occupied by a widow and 
her two children Harmodius and Amantha. ‘The 
former wes a youth possessing the most ardent and 
daring spirit, extremely jealous of his honour, and 
never tamely receiving an insult or wrong—yet he 
was sincere and enduring in friendship, kind and sym- 
pathizing in affection, and was ever a grateful son 
and an affectionate brother.—He had from early life, 
manifested a most warm and striking friendship for 


— » 


knowing herself to be the cause of all these disasters 
did not long survive her unfortunate lover. 
The events of this day, which were caused by pri- 
vate personal revenge, brought about the downfall of 
the Pisistratri family at Athens, and ultimately gave ( 


number and value of his presents, were such as de- 
clared the depth of his gratitude and the generosity 
of his soul, 

This monarch was greatly devoted to literature, 
nor were his views and feelings in the least opposed 
by his brother Hippias, the first poets of the age||that city its freedom from the power of the tyrants 
were invited to their court, and splendidly maintain-||who had governed it. Statues of the two friends 
ed. They did much for the general advancement of|| were afterwards erected by the grateful Athenians, 
learning in Athens, and the happy reign of Pisistra-|/and were regarded by them with a respect and ven- 
tus, so distinguished for its mildness, generosity and|/eration almost equaling that offered to the Gods 
the cultivation of literature, seemed indeed to be out-|/themselves. These statues were standing in the lat- 
rivalled by that of his sons, yet Athens felt that she|}ter part of the Persian invasion, and when the great. 
was not free, and longed for the arrival of that peri-|/ Xerxes destroyed the city of Athens, he sent them > 
od when the right of authority should pass from the}j with much other choice spoil to Susa, as trophies of 
house of the Pisistratrides, and she be governed by /|}his victory. as) 


Aristogeiten, an Athenian youth, to whom his only 
sister had been betrothed from childhood. The af- 
fection of these two young men, who, greatly resem- 
bled each other in the features of the soul, increased 
with their years until it seemed indissoluble and in 
the ardour of their friendship. they mutually vowed 
to share all prosperity together, to assist each 
other in every exigence and misfortune, and to re- 
sent aninjury done to either, in the same manner as 
though it had been equally aimed at both. 

Amantha was a charming girl, and she was no less 
amiable than lovely,—her temper was ever as calm 
and unruffled as the pure brightness of an evening 
sky; every throb of her heart, and every glance of 
her tender blue eye was full of sympathy and love; 
her whole being seemed one deep gush of affection 
for those dear friends with whom she was associated 
in life, and she possessed asweet confiding nature, 
which, while it greatly endeared her to the virtuous, 
left her liable to many insults from the licentious and 
unprincipled. This trait in her character occasioned 
her bold, jealous brother many an hour of uneasiness, 
being sensible that her beauty as she arrived to wo- 
manhood, would attract many admirers, he gave her 
much salutary advice, and bade her beware of the 
flattery and intrigues of the other sex. She assured 
him he had nothing to fear on that subject as she was 
too deeply attached to her betrothed to ever think of 
admitting the addresses of another. 

A few months previous to the time appointed for 
the solemnization of his marriage, Aristogeiten found 
it necessary to be absent some time frem his native 
city,and Harmodius feeling himself unable to endure 
his absence, concluded to accompany him. The ev- 
ening before their departure, Amantha and her be- 
trothed passed an hour or two in the little garden at- 
tached toher mother’s dwelling, and there did they 
renew their vows of eternal fidelity which had been 
so often pronounced. ‘‘See yon bright star,” said 
Amantha, extending one fair hand towards the sky, 
while the other was tenderly prest to her lover’s bo- 
som, ‘tits beams will as soon forget to shine as this 
heart prove false to thee, my Aristogeiten.” 

The enraptured youth lifted his dark eyes and fix- 
ed them on the little planet—Suddenly a small black 
cloud arose, and shut it from their sight. Aristogei- 
ten shuddered—a gloomy present iment crossed his 
bosom, and while he pressed the hand of Amantha 
still closer to his heart, he deeply felt that she would 
never be his. The cloud still rested on the star, and 
the young pair walked silently towards the house 
where they were joyfully received by the impatient 
Harmodius. On the following morning as they were 
preparing to take thelr leave, Aristogeiten whisper- 
ed in the ear of his betrothed, ‘remember the star.” 
She smiled at his superstition and felt too much con- 
fidence in herselfto believe his fears would ever be 
verified. | 

Soon after the departure of the two fiends, acci- 

dent intoduced a new personage into the widow’s 
family; this was no other than Hipparchus one of the 
reigning tyrants of Athens, who was thrown from his 
horse near her dwelling, and so severely injured as 
to be unable to be conveyed toany otherplace. Here 
he continued for some days, and was carefully attend- 
ed by Amantha and her mother, who constantly strove 
to make their humble accommodations acceptable to 
their illustrious guest; he’was removed as soon as 
possible to his own residence, but stilt he did not for- 
_ g@t the widow and her fair daughter; when sufficient- 
ly restored, he made them frequent visits, and the 


the laws of her own feeling, the wisdom and justice 
of the existing government kept down all opposi- 
tion. 

Hipparchus, however, notwithstanding his great 
virtues, possessed the most hasty and ardent passions 
which ultimately brought about his overthrow. He 
became warmly attached tothe artless Amantha, and 
boldly declared his passion. She confessed that her 
vows were unalterably plighted to another, but this 
did not in the least discourage him, he painted his 
passion in the most glowing colours, and her confiding 
nature, inducing her to believe that all he uttered was 
truth, she greatly pitied him; this was a point he had 
long strove to gain: all the powers of persuasion were 
now employed, and the unhappy Amantha fell a vic- 
tim to his seducing arts. She was soon entirely 
abandoned by him, and left to the silent reflection of 
her own mind.—Her former innocence, her solemn 
vows to Aristogeiten, the frequent admonitions of 
her brother, and the anguish of her widowed parent, 
to whom she freely confessed her guilt, were con- 
stantly in her thoughts, and she seeined to be speedi- 
ly yielding herself a prey to, the relentless dominion 
of grief! her fine form wasted rapidly away; and 
when the two friends returned to Athens, they were 
astonished at the change which they saw in the be- 
loved of their hearts; but when they learned the cause, 
they were filled with grief and indignation, and vow- 
ed revenge on the fell destroyer of their peace. Ar- 
istogeiten mourned deeply over his blighted hopes, 
yet he freely forgave Amantha, and promised to be 
the avenger of her wrongs. Thetwo friends studied 
measures to render their triumph complete, and after 
some consultation chose the festival of Panathanea 
for the execution of their design. The desolate 
heart of Amantha wascheered by the assurance that 
they were about t6 avenge her wrongs, and she earn- 
estly invoked heaven to spare her until the arrival of 
that period. 

The morning of the festival was exceedingly fine, 
and there was such harmony and beauty in all the 
works of nature, that it seemed as though no human 
heart could indulge a feeling of malice or revenge; but 
the case was far otherwise. 
so gloriously over tha beautiful city of Athens was to 


name of Athens! 


The two friends set off with the determination of 
destroying both the brothers, and thus pull down 
what they denominated the tyranny of Athens. —— 
They first went in search of Hipparchus who was the 


tended by his guard; by artifice, however, théy found 
means to approach his person and then they instantly 
plunged their daggers to his heart. | 3 


Harmodius was struck to the ground by the guard 
but Aristogeiten fought his way through them, and 
fled to carry the tidings to Amantha. She was sup- 
ported in her mother’s arms as he entered the apart- 
ment, and when she heard him shout that Hipparchus 
was slain, she stretched her pale hands towards hea- 
ven and feebly articulated, ‘‘I can now die in peace.” 
Aristogeiten was covered with wounds, and, over- 
come with the loss of blood and powerful exertion, he 
sank lifeless beside his dying betrothed. At this mo- 
ment a loud cry was heard without; suddenly the 
door flew open, and the guards of Hipparchus with 
a great number of citizens rushed into the apartment. 
The bleeding body of'Aristogeiten was dragged away 
amid the savage shouts of the multitude, but he was 


far beyond the reach of their cruelty. Amantha 


That day which dawned| 


set in blood, and its memory will live as long as the] 


object of their particular revenge, and found him at-| 


MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE SPIDER. 


Of all the insect tribes this is assuredly the most 
curious. First, the Barbary spider, which is as large 
asaman’sthumb. This singular creature carries 
its ofispriug in a bag likeagipsey. During their 
nonage the young folks reside there altogether, com- 
ing out occasionally for recreation. In requital for 
this kindness on the part of the nurse, the young spi- 
ders, when they are full grown, become mortal foes 
to their parent, attack her with violence, and if they 
are conquerors, dispose of the body as a fit subject 
for their next meal. Then there is the American 
spider, covered all over with hair, which is so large 
as to be able to destroy small birds, and afterwards 
devour them; and also the common spider, whose bo- 
dy looks like a couple of peninsulas, with a sr all isth- 
mus (its back) between. Europe furnishes two in- 
stances of the existances of spiders, which may justly 
compete with those described by our trated A lantic 
brethren. It is said that the sextonof the St. Ustace 
at Paris, was surprised at very often discovering a 
certain lamp extinct in the morning. The oil ap- 
peared regularly consumed. He sat up several 
nights to discover tbe cause of its myterious disap- 
pearance; at last he saw a spider of large size come 
down the chain or cord, and drink up all the oil. A 


| spider of enormous dimensions was also seen in the 


year 1751, inthe cathedral church at Milan. It was 
killed, when it weighed four pounds! and afterwards 
sent to the Imperial Museum at Vienna.— This story 
is exotic. 


SONNET, 


Sweet days of infancy! ye hold a spell 
Within the breast of deep and thrilling power; 
The heart world-seared, turns oft in manhood’s hour - 
To gaze in sadness on ye, ah! how well 
Does hoarding memory treasure up your joys— 
The pageant shades that crowd life’s after dream? 
That happy home, near by the rippling stream 
Which made sweet music with its gurgling noise— 
The soft green bank, where noon-tide hours were sported, 
The buoyant spirit, scarce subdued in schoo]— 
The shout of glee, when ceased the pedant’s rule— 
The bark, whose paper sail the zephyr courted: 
Ah! innocent delights of childhood’s hours! . 
To the sad heart ye come, like fragrancy from flowers. 

P.M. Wuetmore 


DIVORCES IN FRANCE, 

The following is the system of divorce in France. 
If either the man or woman wish to be divorced, they 
must give notice of it to the Perfect, and six months’ 
time is necessary before it takes place; in the interim 
the necessary arrangements forthe maintenance of 
the children are made, which are as follows—*The 
girls are generally consigned to the care of the moth- 
er, and the boys to the father; a very minute investi- 
gation takes place of the father’s or mother’s fortune, 
so that the children are certain of being provided for. 
If a man isrich, and isthe party that sues for divorce, 
he must return half his wife’s jointure, and settle a 
maintenance on her for life. Ifa woman sues for the 
divorce, the wife must return every article or present 
she has received from her husband, even before mar- 
riage. ‘The woman is not compelled, however, to 
maintain her husband after divorce, but must her 
children. Ifthe father marries, and has heirs by his 
last marriage, the children by the former wife have 
lithe same Claims to the vatrimony as the others.” 
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_ Barbarian! thy pride is in bleod, 


And thy deeds are recorded by fear; 
But vengeance shali come, like the dark rolling flood, 
And the death-sung the Prophet shall hear: 
Thy Varna shall fall, battered Choumal shall yield, 
Then, Stromboul, the proud! thou’rt the wage of the field! 


* «The Emperor beheld the Kremlin in flames, and Moscow 
was a city of fires.” ; 


THE BEE 
*« Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
AN EPITHALANIUM. 
By Ricnarp Emmons, M. D. 
Hail to the holy rite divine, 

That binds the heart to loves decree, 

Where hands in thrilling transport join, 

And souls are lock’d in unity. 


Sweet is the poet’s flower the rose 
Unfenc'd with its protecting thorn, 
But ah, more sweet its beanty shows, 
And richer tints its robes adorn. 


When as expos’d that toil and care, 
Are bot!: requir'd to reach its charms--- 
It bids th’ approaching swain beware, 
For its obtrusive thorn alarms. 


This truth, ye happy couple blest, 
Do you not feel in every vein? 
Is there not something here express’d, 
That makes you echo to the strain? 


Omay the hours in dance recede, 
Cheer'’d with the music of the soul; 
No envious cares your bliss impede, 
But love alone your hearts controul. 


On our first page will be found and admirable poem, written 
by Brooks, on the late Russian Retreat. No one will read it 
without commendation. That which ensues, we have taken 
from the New York Critic. It is a first rate performance and 
no wise inferior to the other. It isseldom we meet in the pe- 
riodicals of the day, such choice and sterling effusions, and 
when we do, it is with pleasure we transmit them to our pages 
for preservation. 


THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 


By P. M. Wuermore. 


Descendant of heroes! thy fame, 

And the fame of thy line is at stake; 
For millions of freemen are pealing thy name, 

And the world to thy deeds is awake. , 
Be, Onward! still onward! thy cry, 

As thy cohorts to battle return; 
Give thy standards the air, and thy eagles the sky, 

And thy warriorsat danger willspurn. 
Like the crouch of the tiger thou shrink’st in thy might; 
Let the Mussulman quail when thou spring’st to the fight! 


Spread thy wings to the wind, soaring bird! 
And marshal the Muscovite band; 

Let thy cry midst the fight like a death-scream be heard—- 
Sweep the foe from the desolate land! — 

Thou, eaglet, wast fledged from the brood 
That guarded St. Catherine’s spires, . 

When he Corsican came where the proud Kremlin stood; 
But shrunk from the city of fires! * 

This flight is thy first, and thy fame isbut young; 

Yet thy beak shall be crimsoned, thy glory be sung! 


— 


And ye of the high crested host, 
Proud sons of the noble and brave! 

Yepledged to the world, when the dark wave ye crossed, 
That the Greek should no more be a slave: 

_ Then speed in the lofty emprise, 

Bear the force of the cross to the sea; — 

Let thy shout from the minaret-temples arise, 
And the race of the Spartan is free! 

Then history’s page shall thy gleries record, 

And the victory’s song glad the shrine of the Lord! 


And thou, ofthe infidel horde, 
Beware when the conflict shal! close; 
For the crescent shall sink neath the christian's red sword 


And thy Mosques shall be trodden by foes. 


{From the Courier.] 
Hebrew—ii Kings, 7—6. 
Where had thy war-host oh Israel! fled, 
When ye crouched at the sound of the Syrian’s tread, 


Nor raised was the banner, nor grappled the sword, 
Yet the Syrian shrunk at the voice of the Lord! 


It came when at midnight was closed every eve— 
Hark! startling and fearful it burst frem the sky! 
And chariot and horsemen with crash and with clang 
All trackless and wild o’er the slumberers rang! 


The foeman leap’d up—fly, oh fly from the strife— 

Leave purple and silver, and rush for your lite! 

Through thy forests, Manassah, they swept like the wind, 
And the anger of Heaven roll’d fiercely behind! 


Rise, daughters of Judah—no wail for the slain 
Shall mingle a sigh with your harp’s merry strain— 
And gather young garlands and bind op your brow, 
The red drop rests not on their loneliness now. 


Yet no Chieftain shall laugh in the pride of his might— 

To the King of the Kingly the sword of the fight, 

Be the gush of your heart at the altar seat poured 

And wreathe a green leaf rouad the shrine of the Lord! 
NORNA. 


MARRIAGES IN HOLLAND 
Marriages in Holland are merely civil obligations, 


which require no ecclesiastical sanction to give them 
validity. A week or two before the intended con- 
summation, notice is given to the Burgomaster; the 
cirtificate of baptism, and the consent of the parents 
(when that consent is necessary) are deposited with 
the magistrate, and on the day fixed, the parties at- 
tend with their friends in the town hall, and the arti- 
cle of the code is read, which records the obligations 
of the material condition; then the Burgomaster asks 
in a loud voice, whether the partié¢s consent to fulfil 
the matrimonial obligations, and on their answering 
“ves,” or bowing the head in assent, he declares the 
marriage valid. The protestants sometimes proceed 
to the house of the Dominie, or minister, to ask his 
blessing, and sometimes the Burgomaster himself ac- 
companies the civil ceremony with a word of advice, 
or a friendly benediction. 
sacraments of the Roman church, the rite is not com- 
pleted, if the parties are Catholics, until the follow- 
ing Sunday, when they confess taemselves, and par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper. 


As marriage is one of the 


SONG. 


Oh never believe, love, the music that floats 
So light from my harp is a truant to thee, 
In the heart there are deeper and holier notes 
Than e’er to the harp string were uttered by me. 
And like the wild numbers that silently lay 
Till morn’s magic finger awoke them to song, 
Thy thought to my soul is the life lighting ray 
And music and rapture flow swiftly along. 


And while the light flowrets I carelessly twine, 
That fancy has pluck’d in her perishing bower, 
*Tis only to cover the heart and the shrine, 
Where thine image stil! hallows each happier hour. 
And never believe, love, tho’ brightness they fling, 
They can win from my spirit a moment of rest, 
It is only the touch of the nightengale’s wing 
As she hurries along te the leaf she loves best. 


POMPEIL. 
Ten daysago we went to Pompeii. It was all mar- 


vel and beauty; the city a wonder, and its site fairy- 
land. You do not descend, you rise to Pompeii. Its 
first aspect is that of a mound of earth, and, when 
you enter, above lofty columns and wall you see large 
trees growing. 
ty, and the soil thrown out in making the excavations, 


The ashes that overwhelmed the ci- 


have produced this mound like exterior.—But what 
shall I say of the interior? Perfect trees, rows of 
shops, theatres, palaces, temples,—standing in ma- 
jestic and silent desolation: our aged guide and our- 
selves, the only human beings visible, amidst edifices, 
and in places once thronged, and noisy with multi- 
tudes, intent on business, or pleasure, or piety!— Tour 
of arecent Traveller. 


THE PAST- 

*Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 

We once have loved; though love is at an end, 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 

Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend: 

. Who with the weight of years would wish to bend 

When youth itself survives young Love and Joy? 
Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend, 

Death has but little left him to destro 


Ah! happy years! once more who af not be a boy’ 


BONNETS. 


The prerogative of carrying fashions to extremes 
does not belong exclusively to either sex; but im 
the article of bonnets, the palm of victory has been 
decidedly obtained by the ladies of the present day. 
And, as if determined to exhibit the trophies above 
all future possibility of depression, they have crown- 
ed themselves with domes of pasteboard, satin, rib- 
bands and feathers, that resemble the over-loade- 
market-baskets of flowers and wreaths and chap- 


|\lets whilome used to decorate the Roman conquer- 


ors withal. It is impossible, according to any can- 
on of fashion now recognized, for the sterner sex 
to outdo this tremendous reach of female ambition. 
A hat, seven stories high, with all suitable out- 
buildings, is not so easily overtopped or cast into 
the shade. Wherefore, let those who wear wale 
attire content themselves with weaving their way 
along Chestnut Street, as chance and opportunity 
may dictate-—-let them contrive to take the alti- 
tude of the State house steeple, or obtain a squint 
at its clock, during a snow storm, or in the midst 
of a shower; for while the sun shines, in vairr shall 
they attempt to accommodate themselves with an 
angle or a position whereby such observation may 
be accomplished! Let them sit down at the The- 
atres, and console themseives with the comforts of 
listening, and the idea that they are ensconced be- 
hind interminable forests of peacock plumes, or 
embowered beneath the umbrage of impenetrable 
convolutions of gause and buckram, where neither 
gnat wor dust can disturb, nor quizzers peep through 
and grin. Let them eke take humble seats at 
churches, and concerts, and all other places wheie 
horizontal floors afford a common level, and a foot- 
stool to every heel, and watch their fortunes with 
Argustian optics. Peradventure some slight turn 
of an intervening head-apparatus may afford an ac- 
cidental prospect a few feet beyond—or a lucky nod 
give some slight glimpse even of the very perform- 
ers. One grand effect results from this fashion, 
besides the proof which it furnishes of good breed- 
ing——viz. it teaches patience and humility to proud 
and imperious man. 


SCRAPS. 

Give ear fair daughter of love! to the instructions 
of prudence, and let the precepts of truth sink deep 
into thy heart: so shall the charms of thy mind add 
lustre to the elegance of thy form; and thy beauty, 
like the rose it resembleth, shall retain its sweetners 
when its bloom ‘is withered. 


}_ The whiteness of her bosom transcendeth the lily; 
her smiles are more delicious than a garden of 
roses. 


Trust thy secrets. in her breast; her counsels are 
sincere, thou shalt not be deceived. 


(G7-Published every Wednesday, by Morris & Kenney at 
the South West corwer of Walnut and Third Streets, Philatel- 
phia; (entrance third door below Wainut street.) 

Any Post master or other individual forwarding the amount 
of five eupecriptions, will receive a sixth copy for his trouble. 
Regular files may be obtained from the first number of the 
presentvolume, Address the publishers through the Post Of- 
fice. All letters must be post-paid to insure attention. No 
subscription received for Jess than one year--no paper diecc.n- 
tinued until arreara are paid, unless at the option of the 


publishers.—TERMS, ---$2 50,---payable in advance 
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